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PUBLIC 


Neva Your City 

Inaugurates a 

‘New Consumers’ 
Service 








ANOTHER government office——this 
time a municipal Department of Mar- 
kets—has started a new service for 
consumers. 


NEW YORK CITY'S Department of 
Markets has created a "Consumers' 
Service Division" to help housewives 
do their day-to-day marketing and 
meal planning—economically—and yet 
get the best food values and keep 
variety and fun in eating. 


IMAGINATION is behind the job 
these public servants are doing for 
consumers which we describe in the 
following pages. In novel ways it 
is making housekeeping less diffi- 
cult; it is encouraging the building 
of healthier, stronger citizens; it 
is working toward the regularizing of 


demand for valuable perishable foods; 
it is making possible better returns 
to producers. 


WHAT NEW YORK CITY is doing 
could be cone in hundreds of towns 
throughout the country. Many al- 
ready have a Department of Markets 
or Similar government office which 
might add this to its duties to the 
public. Where that is impossible, 
consumer organizations might cooper— 
ate in creating and directing an 
office to do the job. 


YOUR CONSUMER representatives 
in Washington can give you reports 
of national and regional food sup— 
plies and tell you what is behind 


price changes in general. But every— 


day changes in your markets, news of 
which can be used to advantage by 
housewives, must be followed locally. 


WRITE the CONSUMERS' GUIDE if 
you are interested in getting to 
work along this line in your com 
munity. 


(s 


Yectue © Koc 


Consumers' Counsel. 
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RKET NEWS FOR HOUSEWIVES 


68:25 IN THE MORNING--meal-plan- 
ning, market-list time for the busy New 
York housewife. 


Her children are off to school, 
her money-earner is off to his job. 
There's shopping to be done. What shall it 
be today? Hungry folk to feed. So few 
dimes and dollars to stretch. So many 
foods to choose from. It's a low moment in 
any housewife's day. 


She clicks on the dial of her 


radio. 

Mrs. Frances Foley Gannon is on 
the air. 

"Good morning, Housewives.... 
Spinach,.... one of your best buys this 
morning.... Bottom fallen out of the price, 


....Simply too much spinach on the market 
....That means bargain prices for house- 


wives.... Temporary over-supply of aspara-— 
gus.... Selling at extremely low prices.... 
Cook it upright.... Kale, cheap today, a 


good buy both for health and economy.... 
To get tender young kale, buy the green, 
purplish or light red kind.... Carp is 


Mrs. Gannon 





low.... Perch, reasonably priced.... White 
fish, still in the high priced Zone.... 
PEYQaS s- cs ses 


Five minutes only, but into that 
five minutes are packed up-to-the minute 
news on market conditions, on good buys, a 
few tips on selecting foods, a word or two 
on how to prepare them. The kind of infor- 
mation any housewife needs to plan her menu 
and her marketing, economically, to get the 
best food values, to keep variety and fun 


in her family's food. 
ee 











For twenty-five years, Mrs. Gannon 


managed her own household. She is the 
mother of five children—-her oldest is 21; 
her youngest, seven. Now she is Deputy Com-— 
missioner of New York City's Department of 
Markets. She directs that Department's 
"Consumers' Service Division" and acts as 
housewife-in-—chief for hundreds of thousands 
of housewives, in the Metropolitan area of 
New York in which live one-tenth of the 
entire country’s population. 


Soon after Mrs. Gannon got on the 
job, her Department went to the broadcasting 
companies. "How about giving us a few 
minutes every morning", they asked, "to tell 
consumers about food supplies?" Nine sta- 
tions immediately donated a five-minute 
period straight across their boards at 8:25 
A.M., Monday through Friday. On Tuesdays, 
they allow 10 minutes. Other radio stations 
asked for the service later. Now 12 are 


broadcasting this service, which comes to 
them from the runicipal radio station WNYC. 
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Not only in Greater New York but 
into homes way beyond, the "Consumers' Food 
Guide" goes every day. Many cities nearby 
draw their food supply from New York or from 
the same general sources of supply New York 
uses. So that news about market conditions 
in the big city is useful to many consumers 
in outlying regions. 


t's a41 “hot stufe", this news 
about food supplies that comes over the air. 
At two o'clock in the morning, market 
reporters go into all the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable markets. They check over sup— 
plies carefully, they see what the demand 
is, what condition and quality the various 
commodities are in. They record prices of 
the various grades of each item. Fruits and 
vegetables that are sold on the wholesale 
market during the night usually are on sale 
in retail stores the same day. 


At six o'clock these market scouts 
start telephoning in their first reports to 
the Consumers' Service Division. Meantime, 
bulletins are coming in from the wholesale 
fresh water and seafood markets. By seven, 
the staff is busily putting the highspots of 
this news——including reports on meats, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs received the day 
before—-into shape for the early morning 
broadcast. 


Then, click, at 8:25 A.M., it's on 
the air. 


Consumers are not alone in bene- 
fiting from this day-to-day advice from 
their city government on what supplies are 
plentiful and what buys are best in point of 
price, food value, and quality. It helps 
the merchants and farmers too, because it 
contributes to bringing about a better dis-— 
tribution of perishable foods, to moving 
gluts in the market, to eliminating waste, 
and smoothing out the demand. 


For instance, the 1934 
lima bean crop in four States 
adjacent to New York City ma- 
tured almost on the same day. 
Before that date lima beans were 
in the luxury class. When hun— 
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dreds of truckloads of this vegetable flooded 
into the city late Sunday night and early 
Monday morning, the market broke. Prices 
dropped to a fraction of what they were. 
Farmers and merchants got a big boost by 
having consumers' attention called to the 
abundant supply by Commissioner Gannon's 


broadcast that morning. 


Disseminating market information 
is only one way the Consumers' Service 
Division helps to remove these gluts in 
the market. When potato supplies are heavy 
and the demand for them light, out comes a 
little mimeographed collection of recipes—— 
"One Hundred and Thirty-four Ways to Cook 
Potatoes". Anyone who sends in postage gets 
a copy free. If it's rhubarb that's moving 
slowly, the Division announces its "Thirty- 
four Ways to Cook Rhubarb". 
of recipes have been prepared: "Sixty Green 


Four other sets 


Salads"; "Fifty Ways to Prepare Cheaper Cuts 
of Meat"; "Seventy-five Ways to Cook Rice"; 
"Forty Ways to Use Milk". 
ably come along later. Announcement of each 


Others will prob- 


is timed to fit the market situation. 


To show housewives how to put to 
practical use all these valuable facts, the 
Division opened a cooking school in one of 
the Municipal Markets. 
Thursday afternoon at 2 P.M. the reasonably 
priced foods of the day are arranged into 
an attractive menu; housewives can watch an 


Every Tuesday and 


expert dietitian prepare and cook them. 
This service has been so well received that 
the Division plans to open a similar cooking 
school in each borough of the city. 


"Fish Tuesday" is another prac— 
tical effort made by the Division to help 
move a food which ordinarily has a one-day 
sale and which is valuable as a wholesome, 
Over the 
radio and through the press every Tuesday-—— 


delicious, and inexpensive food. 


as well as Friday—-housewives get a special 
budget of news about fish. New York's vast 
Fulton Fish Market offers several hundred 
varieties of fish to the consuming public. 
Despite this wide choice in her local shops, 
the average housewife probably cannot iden-— 





“FISH TUESDAY ” is popularized to help move 
a nutritious food which ordinarily has a 


one-day sale 


tify more than a dozen different kinds. 
(Try to do better yourself!) To save con- 
sumers from passing up many actual food 
bargains because they know nothing about 
the fish that is a special buy in their 
neighborhood shops, Tuesday's news tells 
about some of the less well-known, in addi- 
tion to the better known, varieties. 


Releases to the newspapers carry 
the valuable information of the Consumers' 
Service Division to thousands of consumers 
who can't listen in to Commissioner Gannon's 
broadcast. By 8 A.M. afternoon papers get 
their reports; by noon additional releases 
are prepared for the morning papers of 
the next day. Foreign language papers, 
trade journals, community newspapers re-— 
ceive weekly releases——and daily ones, too, 
if they want them. Always these stories 
are confined strictly to news of the mar— 


ket-—-not prices, but what's behind prices. 











Back of all this service for the 
consumer is a great organization of useful 
material which the Division calls its "Food 
Reference Library". With the aid of CWA 
dietitians, nutritionists, home economists, 
research workers, and newspaper writers, it 
has made a comprehensive survey of more 
than 350 perishable foods in New York City. 
It has gathered together all the informa- 
tion possible on the origin and history of 
these foods, where they are grown, what 
varieties they come in, how they are culti- 
vated, graded, shipped, and distributed, 
what is their nutritive value, how they 
should be served. It has collected some 
4,000 pamphlets, bulletins, reports, and 
books on foods from the United States, 
State, and City governments, from trade 
associations and journals, from professional 
food experts. 


Other studies are under way—some 
of them studies of the costs of marketing 
and distributing raw foods, of municipal 
markets as a means of closer consumer—farm 
relationship, of waste and shrinkage as they 
affect consumer prices. 


This research is not only used 
every day for reference work in preparing 
radio talks; it is one of the foundations 
of the general service of the Division. In 
its short history, the Consumers' Service 


Division has become the clearing house of 
information on foods for housewives, food 
editors, restaurant managers, chain store 
executives, newspapers, and many others. 


"Our work is still in its 
infancy", Commissioner Gannon writes the 
CONSUMERS' GUIDE, "but we feel that already 
we are bringing about a remarkable solidar— 
ity of consumer attention in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York. We know that house-— 
wives are closely following the information 
that we are giving out. Their strict atten- 
tion to general market conditions is bound 
to have its reaction in bringing about a 
closer parallel between wholesale and retail 
prices. 


"From the first, wholesalers have 
cooperated with us, and retailers—-always % 
large body that is more difficult to reach 
with information——are becoming aware of our 


service and are recognizing its value. 


"With the passing of time and the 
development of our work, we expect to per- 
form an even greater service in moving 


perishable foods in a way that will be of 
greatest benefit to many thousands of con- 
sumers within our metropolitan area. This, 
of course, means also a great benefit to 
everybody along the line from the consumer 


to the producer, particularly the producer." 


MARKET SONG 
of a near vendor In uptown New York 


Ain} nothin’ so good as fresh,sweet cawn, 


Or nice young onions wit’ ther tops still on. 


But yo cain’t beat carrots fo’ keeping strong. 


An’ spinach makes yo'inch along! 


Step right chere, folks, an’ buy ‘em cheap; 


Mah Veg ar’ prices caint be beat. 




























CHEAP MEALS 
Wel! Chosen 

















& are better than 
— poorly basanced 
>). — meals at any 
4 cost 


ame amount a te OATMEAL 

in form of sf | 

yaporated milk, JFRUITS AND 

heese, Skim | VEGETABLES ee 

_* I3 lbs. potatoes ame 

ais: OR. a sweet potatoes S| 
owder |¢/ lbs. dried beans, aa om Be 

? peas or nuts SUGAR we 

5 lbs. tomatoes (or BREADS shown SUGAR bic 


use orange juice 
or canned tSmato) 8 or 9 Ibs. bread 


7 Ibs. leafy, green an 
and babies Il lbs. flour 


Veibs.dried fruits] and céreals 


T Ibs. other OR 
veg.or | !7 lbs. flourm 


ruit} and cereals | Fats Anp 
SUGARS 
3/¢ IBS, of fats 


bs. of sugars 
















EACH WEEK 


a family of five 


with children 

3,5,and 13 MEATS 

years old Albs.lean meat, 
should have at least fe nee! 
this much food from each group I. doz. eggs. 


This is an ADEQUATE diet at MINIMUM cost 
but is only for those who have very little to spend on food 


The Bureau of Home Economics 
has prepared this plan. Watch 
for others which will appear.in 
the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


TWELVE AND A HALF cents a pound 
was the farmer's average selling price for 
That's 
less than half what he used to get back in 
1920. 


turkey on October 15——-live weight. 


RETAIL TURKEY PRICES have gone 
down too. We can call to mind when they 
were 50 and 60 cents a pound, only a few 
years ago, while last year—-in the same 
stores—the price of turkey was in the 20s. 
This, of course, was for plucked birds, 
weighed before dressing. 


TURKEY SUPPLIES ARE keeping up 
well this season, in spite of drought which 
has made them much more expensive to feed. 
A dry season is a good season for baby 
Dampness is bad for them. A cold 
There will be from 5 to 
10 percent fewer turkeys this season than 


turkeys. 
rain may be fatal. 


last, but still there will be more turkeys 
than the average for the last five years. 


on 


TALKING TURKEY 





Some pointers for 
consumers who are 
buying turkey for 


hanksgiving 














SOME PRICE INCREASE TO consumers 
may occur in view of the smaller supply of 
birds and the higher cost of feed, but no 
big jump is likely. The supply will keep 
the price within bounds. 


MORE AND LARGER FLOCKS of turkeys 
have been raised in recent years. Turkey 
raising has begun to take a much stronger 


hold on this country. 


THE REASON IS THAT farmers have 
lately learned better methods of rearing 
turkeys, and have found out how to prevent 
some of the particular ills which used to 
make them always a risk and often a loss. 
At the same time the cost of feed for tur-— 
keys has been dropping to its depression 
"lows", and this made turkeys profitable 
even though sold for less. 














THE BIG TURKEY YEAR WAS 1932—not 
a year, you will say, in which most of us 
were specially well able to buy us a turkey. 
Yet farmers went to work and raised more 
than ever before, about 19 million turkeys 
in all. And by January 15, 1933, the farm 
price of turkey hit bottom--10.2 cents a 
lb. 


BY THE END OF 1932, many farmers 
were getting no better price for turkey than 
for chicken. 
some chicken for canning which the food 


There's a true story about 


inspectors could not pass because it was 
adulterated—with turkey! 


WE NOW HAVE LARGE-SCALE turkey 
growers, aS well as the farmer whose small 
turkey flock is only part of his other 
work. 


AND THE FARMER HAS systematized 
not only the producing of turkeys but also 
his marketing of them. 
joined together into huge co-operatives which 
manage the whole business of packing, ship-— 
ping, and selling their own turkeys. 


Some farmers have 


ONE SUCH TURKEY CO-OP has 15 load- 
ing stations like the one in this photo. 
The largest turkey co-op is the North- 
western which serves 11,000 farmers and has 
its own selling agencies East and West. 
Their turkeys are carefully graded. 












IMPROVEMENT AND 
EXTENSION of turkey farm— 
ing tends to give consum— 
ers a permanently lower 
relative price, a longer 
turkey season, better fla- 





A BUSY TURKEY 
COOPERATIVE- 


these farmers have 
efososlonsalate tn tobbeet-bal coy 
heir turkeys 
which are 


carefully esaVoltoe 


CALIFORNIA TURKEY 





So that 
nowadays families which can afford turkey 


vored and more tender turkeys. 





at all use it not only on its traditional 
days of honor but also at other times, 
birthday celebrations and so on. 


IN FOOD VALUE, 
chicken—it supplies protein. 


TURKEY is like 
As to flavor, 
nobody needs any telling. And it’s deli- 


cious as a "left-over." 


U.S. QUALITY GRADES APPLY to tur-— 
keys, but as they are not compulsory many 
turkeys are not Government graded. Nor does 
grade information always carry through all 
The bird may have 
been U.S. graded, but the grade tag does not 


have to appear on it at your store counter. 


the way to the customer. 


IN THE "GUIDE" 
1933, we told about this. 
always demanded to see it, U.S. 


OF OCTOBER 28, 

If housewives 
grading 
could take the guesswork out of that momen- 
tous job-—-buying the Thanksgiving turkey. 





U.S. Bureau of Home Economics tells 
the best way to cook turkey, in its leaf- 
let "ROAST TURKEY WITH SAVORY STUFFING." 
Write us for a copy. 
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RECEIVING STATONERS ASSN. 

















POCKETING THE DIFFERENCE 


Nine years ago a group of farmers started an insurance cooperative which 


is now doing a business of $3,000,000 and has more than 120,000 


policies in force. 


James R. Moore tells how this cooper- 


dtive idea grew into big business 


IT STARTED with some farmers down 
in Columbus, Ohio, who had an idea that if 
they cooperated they could give each other 
protection service at low cost, by select-— 
ing their risks and eliminating the profit 
motive. 


THEY NEEDED insurance, yet many 
insurance policies were costly because the 
basis of their rates included the high 
traffic hazards of cities. 


OTHER FARMERS had proved they 
could operate an insurance co-op. So these 
They called it 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
$10,000 to get 


Ohio farmers organized one. 
Company, and _ borrowed 
started. 


IN 9 YEARS they have built their 
co-op up to a $3,000,000 business, making 
it one of the 10 largest mutual casualty 
companies in the country. 
are no longer Ohio-—-they include Pennsyl- 


Their boundaries 


vania, Vermont, Maryland, Delaware, Vir— 
ginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 


DURING 1933 these fellow-—policy- 
holders protected each other from losses 
totaling $762,346, yet they added $439,328 
to the assets of their company and increased 
their surplus and special reserves above ail 


- 10 — 


liabilities to a new high of $848,342. In 
the first 6 months of 1934 they increased 
the number of policies in force to 122,670. 


THE MEN-WITH-THE-IDEA are firm in 
their resolve to operate the company for mu- 
tual protection instead of for profit. So 
they have continued to place its funds in 
the soundest, most conservative of all in- 
vestments—United States Government bonds. 
At the close of last year they held 
$2,052,057 of these bonds. 


ELIMINATING profits did away with 


stockholders’ dividend payments, agents’ 
commissions on renewals, and investments 
which took greater risks for greater profits. 
Extension of the cooperative idea made 
possible lower cost operation, collection 
of premiums by mail, selection of better 
risks, and a mutual interest in safe driving 


to keep accident losses at a minimun. 


THESE FARMERS have found that 
when they cut out the unnecessary profits 
and commissions along the way and then in- 
sure only careful folk who live where traf- 
fic risks are limited, it makes a great 
deal of difference in what they have to pay 
for protection. They stick the differ- 
ence in their pockets——and that's dividend 
enough. 





FEDERAL MILK LICENSES are 
explained in the pamphlet 
"Safer Markets and Better 
Prices for Milk Producers", 


just issued by AAA. "Con- 

sumers", it says, "may also OU l- 

take advantage of the milk 

industry board provisions Leportment 
oO 


in all licenses, which en- 
courage amore intelligent 
comprehension of the milk 
problem." Is the milk you 
buy marketed under a Fed— 


eral milk license? 
AAA 


MILK WILL BE FREE TO children in 
724 New York schools from now on. Already 
402 of the 724 schools are getting it—14,500 
quarts a day for about 45,000 children. 


AAA 


"GOOD, CLEAN FOOD STUFF it is," 
said the dairy warehouseman, as he rolled a 
heavy barrel of powdered skim milk out to 


his waiting truck. "But you can't buy it at 


retail. This load," he added, "is going to 
a baker, to be used in making pies. I get 
about 7 cents a pound for it." As the big 


truck roared away, we were wishing that 
200-lb. barrel of powdered skim milk could 


be split up into kitchen-sized packages. 


AAA 


SCIENTISTS HAVE FOUND that skim 
milk helps children to get their normal 
growth, it makes for good bones and good 
teeth. 
like powder it mixes in well with other dry 


When dried into a fine, soft, flour- 


ingredients—an easy way for the home cook 
to get more food value into the meals she 
serves her family. 


AAA 


SELLING POWDERED SKIM milk to the 
home would be one more way for the farmer to 
dispose of part of his seasonal surplus which 
does not find a market as "fluid" milk. 


Mprkelure 


CONSUMER.-FARMER 
otc 


FROM WASHINGTON 




















Three lighted windows on the second floor mark 


the office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
High on the cornice of this main front en- 
trance is carved in marble a_ well-known 
farmer-consumer brief from the Bible 

"The husbandman that laboreth must be first 


partaker of the fruits." 


TWO-WAY RELIEF goes marching on. 
This winter, AAA will help relieve farmers 
of their "surplus" milk by buying 4,775,000 
lbs. of cheese-—-and FERA will help relieve 
the unemployed by giving it to families on 
relief. (FERA stands for Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration.) The cheese has to 


be of United States No. 1 Grace quality. 


AAA 


WE ANNOUNCE THE FIRST city in 
which meat MUST be graded and stamped to 
show retail customers the quality of the 
meat. Seattle (Wash.) has passed an ordi- 
nance requiring that all fresh beef, mutton, 
lamb, and veal sold in Seattle be graded 
and stamped according to the standards de- 
veloped by the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. To prevent the sale of in- 


ferior meat to our consumers, says Seattle. 


So EY te 





YOUR FOOD BILL 


A MONTH AGO it was 
pointed out in the GUIDE that the 
drought probably would not raise 
retail food prices much higher in 
1934. It is of interest to note 
that the Bureau of Labor Statis— 
tics index of food prices dropped 
from 116.8 (percent of 1913 prices) 
on September 11 to 116.4 on Sep- 
tember 25 and to 115.6 on October 
9. Consumers were paying on Octo- 
ber 9 about 1.1 percent less for 
foods than a month 
spite of the drought. 


earlier in 


A LARGE PART of this 
recent price drop was a result of 
continued heavy marketings of meat 
animals and a corresponding drop 
in prices of practically all 
meats. The temporary effect of 
the drought has been to force 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 














farmers with insufficient feed to 


send their animals to market. 
The large number of animals going 
to slaughter is only partly off- 
set by lower weights so the amount of meats 
going into consumption is temporarily high. 
This situation is likely to last during 
most or all of 1934. In the spring meat 


supplies will be much shorter. 


THE OCTOBER 11 level of retail 
food prices was about 8 percent above last 
year's and about 11 percent above the level 
in October 1932, but about 28 percent less 
than the level of prices in October 1929. 


RETAIL FOOD prices average the 
lowest in June and usually increase gradu- 
ally until November. This year the rise 
from June to October was only about 3 per- 


2s | oe 


Apr. 24, Sept. 25, Oct. 9, Change in 
KIND OF FOOD 
1934 1934 1934 53 mos. 

Dairy Products: ¢ ¢ ¢ . % 

Milk, qt Te ae a eS rg +5.4 

Cheese, lb 25.6 24.2 24.0 +1.7 

Butter, lb 28.8 32.35 32.1 +11.5 
Beef: 

Round steak, lb 26.5 30.7 29.8 +12.5 

Rib roast, lb 1.5 24.6 24.0 +11.6 

Chuck roast, lb 5.8 18.5 LT? 9 +13.3 
Pork: 

Chops, lb 24.1 28.5 27.4 +13.7 

Lard, lb 10.3 14.7 14.8 +43.7 

Who.smo.ham,1b 18.7 26.0 25.4 +35.8 
Lamb : 

Leg of lamb, lb- 26.4 Bose 24.7 -6.4 

Breast lamb, lb 10.8 10.7 10.6 -1.9 

Square chuck, lb 18.8 18.5 i832 -3.2 
Poultry and Eggs: 

Hens, lb 24.8 25.6 25.4 +1.2 

Eggs, doz 23.5 35.2 355.7 +51.9 
Bread: 

White, lb 8.0 8.4 8.4 +5.0 

Rye, lb ee 8.6 8.9 8.9 +3.5 

Whole wheat, lb__. B27 9.0 9.0 +3.4 

(continued) 


cent more than average. Prices of eggs, 
butter, and pork chops have increased less 
than normally in the past 4 months, while 
the rise in prices of milk, lard, and sliced 
ham, have been more than normal. 


DECLINE in potato prices during 
this period is average and the drop in 


onion prices is somewhat less than average. 


MILK PRICES generally rise to a 
high point in October and November and drop 
to a low in June. The peak of butter prices 
normally is reached in December and goes to 
a low in June. 
been dropping, 
sonal tendency. 


Lately butter prices have 
contrary to the usual sea- 





CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


KIND OF FOOD 

















Apr. 24, Sept. 25, Oct. 9, Change in 


1934 1934 1934 

Cereal Products: ¢ ¢ ¢ 

Flour, lb 4.7 Did: Sol 

Macaroni, lb : 15.5 15.18 15.9 

Wheat cereal (28 

oz. pkg.) 24.2 24.2 24.3 

Vegetables——canned: 

Corn, #2 can bls ie Ly. OS 

Peas, #2 can 16.5 iA: eed 

Tomatoes, #2 can... 10.6 LG. S 10.3 
Vegetables—-fresh: 

Potatoes, lb it Zi Kg 

Onions, lb 4.5 4. 3.8 

Cabbage, lb 5.5 a 2.9 
Vegetables—-fresh: 

Lettuce, head 9.3 9.3 8.8 

Spinach, lb 6.5 fie’: 6.8 

Carrots, bunch 5.0 4.9 4.9 
Fruit——canned: 

Peaches, #234 can 17.9 19.1 19.2 

Pears, #23 can 20.8 Se ak 22.3 

Pineapple,#23 can 219 22.6 ya 
Fruit—fresh: 

Apples, lb. 6.5 oT 6 5.6 

Bananas, doz 22.4 24.0 25.9 

Oranges, doz 5 ew 37.0 30.9 


THE HIGH POINT in egg prices is 
reached in November and December and the low 
point comes in April and May. This year the 
seasonal movement has been about average in 
spite of short supplies. 


BEEF PRICES commonly drop from a 
high point in July and August to a low in 
February. Pork prices drop from September 
to February. The recent drops in meat prices 
have been in line with the usual 
movements. 


seasonal 


YOUR FOOD BILL 


(Continued) 
53 months 
vi 
+8.5 

+28 THE LOW POINT in re- 
tail potato prices is commonly 
+0.4 reached in November and the 
market generally advances from 
+5.5 then until July. Consumers who 
+5.6 wish to store potatoes can usu- 
-2.8 ally buy 100 pound sacks or other 
large quantities in November. 
-29.6 This year the rise from Novem- 
-15.6 ber until next spring or summer 
-17.1 is likely to be no more than 
average. Onion prices are also 
“0.4 commonly at their low point in 
+4.6 November and increase until May 

-10.9 or June. 
+7.3 THIS IS the time of 
+7.2 the year to buy apples. The 
+5.7 Crop is short this year but the 
quality is good. Consumers 
-15.8 should learn to know varieties 
+6.7 of apples. There is a great 
+29.6 deal of difference between va- 
rieties and each variety has its 
own merits at particular seasons 
of the year and for particular 
purposes. Too many consumers ask the store 


man for either "cooking" or "eating" apples 
or for "red" or "green" apples. 


A RECENT SURVEY in New York City 
showed that the great majority of consumers 
knew nothing at all about apple varieties. 


IF YOU DON'T KNOW ask the store 
man or look on the box The 
variety, and State of origin are 
usually stenciled on the container. 


or barrel. 


grade, 


(RETAIL PRICES COLLECTED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS) 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


FOR THE SECOND SUCCESSIVE TIME the retail 


price report shows an increase in fluid 
milk prices and a drop in the prices of 
butter and cheese. 


MILK PRICES WENT UP from an average of 


11.5 cents a quart on September 11 to 
11.6 cents on September 25 and to 11.7 
cents on October 9. Denver, Los An- 
geles, and Savannah report increases of 
one cent a quart since September 25. 
Smaller increases and decreases are re— 
ported in several cities. 


IN SPITE OF THE DROUGHT the production of 


butter seems to be holding up well and 
prices have been rather weak. Usually 
a seasonal rise in butter prices occurs 
in the fall months. Shorter supplies 
of butter are anticipated after the pas— 
ture season is over because of the 
shortage of feeds. 


CHEESE PRICES also usually rise at this 


time of the year, but production has 
been fairly steady and stocks are large. 
This is keeping the price down, at least 
temporarily. 
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Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte 


Charleston, S. C 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cieveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 


Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Pauli 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle. 


Springfield, I11 
Washington. D. C 


(quart) (1b. 
11.7 24. 
is.3 22. 
12.0 25. 
14:0 20. 
21.7 6a. 
14.0 28. 
i2.0 26. 
1250 22 
15:0 20: 
100° 27: 
12.0 25: 
11.0 26, 
10.0 25. 

9.0 24. 
11:0 25. 
12.0 23; 
13.0 24. 
ie.0 29. 

9:0 25. 
15.0 19. 
12.0 ge: 
i120 22. 
12.0 235. 
11:0 26. 
11:0 25. 
li. 29. 
10.0 23. 
10.0 23. 
13.0: 20. 
13.0 24. 
14.0 29. 
11.3 6B. 
2D ei« 
14.0 20. 
10.0 24. 
10.0 21. 
14:0) er 
11.0 25. 
14.0 26. 
id wee 
13.0 23. 
12.0 Be. 
12.0 26. 
11.0 22. 
10.0 23. 
10.0 20. 
42.0 BT. 
14.0 20. 
11:0 25. 
20.57 21, 
10.0 22 
13.0 25 
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lb. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
33. 
32. 
33. 
30. 
33. 
31. 
31. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
32. 
31 
32. 
32. 
31. 
32. 
30. 
30. 
34, 
32. 
32. 
31. 
30. 
30. 
31 
33. 
34 
32. 
33. 
33. 
29. 
28. 
33. 
32. 
33. 
33. 
32. 
33. 
30. 
31. 
29. 
33. 
34. 
31. 
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Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1954 (cents) 


Whole 
White Rye wheat 
(26. ) (ie...) (ib. 
8. 9. 


Markets 


United States 
Atianta:....:.. 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston. 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Denver. 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis... 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans 
New York__.... 
Norfolk. 

Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence. 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco. 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle. 
Springfield, Ill 
Washington, D. C 
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BREAD 


NO CHANGE was reported in the average 


prices of bread during the two weeks 
ending October 9. A number of minor 
price changes——both up and down——were 
reported as usual by individual cities. 


VARIATION IN white bread prices is from 


7.2 cents a pound in Detroit to 9.8 
cents in Jacksonville and Little Rock. 
In the latter cities consumers pay 36 
percent more for bread than do consumers 
in Detroit. 


PRICES OF wheat and of wheat flour dropped 


from the middle of September to the 
middle of October. The cost of flour 
to the baker is now about 0.1 cent less 
per pound of bread than on September 
ll, and the margin of the baker and 
retailer over the cost of bread ingre- 
dients is larger than it has been for 
several months. 


=~ 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FLOUR PRICES to consumers on October 9 
averaged the same as on September 25, 
but macaroni prices and wheat cereal 
prices each went up 0.1 cent. 


IN THE wholesale markets the prices of 
both wheat and flour have gone down 
somewhat since early September. 


DURING THE next few months the outlook 
for wheat prices depends largely on 
crop prospects in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The recent drop was largely 
due to weakness in the foreign markets 
as a result of French and Argentine 
offerings. 


BECAUSE of the shortage of feed grains it 
is possible that substantial amounts of 
wheat may be fed to livestock. This 
would tend to hold up prices and to re- 
duce the carryover of wheat at the end 
of the year. 


= 








Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Flour Maca— Wheat 
roni cereal 


Markets 

(ib.) (28. )428oz. 

pkg. ) 

United States o.1 19:9 24;3 
Atlanta D.6 27.3 26.2 
Baltimore S.2 15.7 24.0 
Birmingham 5.1 15:2 25:6 
Boston 9.0 16.6 23.3 
Bridgeport 5-6 16.6 25.2 
Buffalo S.c 16.1 235-8 
Butte o.5 16.5 26.1 
Charleston, S. C 5.7 16.8 24.9 
Chicago 5.0 15.0 24.9 
Cincinnati 4.6 14.8 21.4 
Cleveland 49 16.7 23.2 
Columbus 4.4 16.4 26.3 
Dallas 5.1 US 24.9 
Denver Ae 4938 22:9 
Detroit 2.4 14.8 23.8 
Fall River 5.0 15.6 22:9 
Houston 9.0 15:3: 22.2 
Indianapolis 4.7 16.0 25.6 
Jacksonville 5.5 16.0 25.4 
Kansas City 3.0 14.7 24.2 
Little Rock D.2 I. 2S .4 
Los Angeles 4.9 15.5 23.8 
Louisville 0.4 15.0 24.2 
Manchester 9.0 17.0 25.2 
Memphis oof 14.8 25.2 
Milwaukee 5:0 14.5 24.7 
Minneapolis 5.1 14.9 23.6 
Mobile S.2 jv. 25.4 
Newark 2.0. 16.3 22.2 
New Haven b.0 47.2 23.8 
New Orleans S.0 10.1 25.0 
New York o.0 17.0 23.5 
Norfolk 5.1 16.0 24.9 
Omaha a.7 48.7 24.5 
Peoria 4.9 16.9 26.1 
Philadelphia o.2 45.9 22.4 
Pittsburgh 4.8- 16.1. 23.3 
Portland, Maine 2.6 18.0 24.3 
Portland, Oreg 4.4 15.1 22.9 
Providence 5:8 15.4 23.1 
Richmond D.o 415.5 2s. 
Rochester S.o 16.4 23.3 
St. Louis 9:0 15.6 26.6 
St. Paul o.1 14°95 23.8 
Salt Lake City 4.0 18.7 26.6 
San Francisco 5.1 16.4 24.2 
Savannah 2.& 16.0 24.7 
Scranton 3.2 170: 25.2 
Seattle 4:6 16.7 25.7 
Springfield, Ill o.4 46.5 24°27 
Washington, D. C_ 9:6 16.0 24.0 





Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 





Round Rib Chuck 


Markets steak roast roast 
(ib...) (ib. ) (ib.) 

United States 29.8 24.0 17.9 
Atlanta. 30.2 24.0 17.9 
Baltimore... ; 30.0 24.4 17.5 BEEF 
Birmingham : 30.6 24:2 LF.2 
Boston. eee ; 40.3 29.4 23.2 ALL CUTS OF BEEF are selling at some—- 
Briageport-..:.......:.. 56.5 28:55 Z2o.1 what lower prices. Average round steak 
Buffaiio:...... : 28.4 23.7 18.4 prices on October 9 were 0.9 cent under 
Butte... 20.1 18.4 12-9 those of two weeks earlier; rib roast 
Charleston, S. C___ 27.3 21.5 14.8 0.6 cent less; and chuck 0.6 cent less. 
Chicago Zl. e6.0 20.95 
Cincinnati 28.7 25.8 15-5 CONSUMER PRICES of beef appear to have 
Cleveland aps . responded very quickly to the drop in 
org a irae: 35 4 25.9 16.4 the wholesale cattle markets which oc-— 
a 87.9 «19.1 16.6 curred during the first week in Octo- 
Setroit.................... 28.1 24.4 19.0 ber. Cattle prices were well maintained 
Fall River. apron 38.1 25.3 20.6 throughout September at levels reached 
Houston... oe El OORT ae after the sharp advance in August. A 
Unddanapolis.... 2s , 80.0 2ice Pre drop took place the first week in 
Jacksonville... bie 3 ZO. 2a.o “IT.5 October. 
Kansas City... ius £000 Zore 15.8 
Little Rock... 26.5 20.9 14.8 BETTER GRADES of steers are scarce and 
Los Angeles 24.5 21.2 15.0 probably will continue scarce all win- 
Louisville. 28.8 18.9 15.1 ter. Premiums paid for the best grades 
Manchester.. 58.2 25:8 22.4 ‘ 
Memphis... 28.9 24.1 16.1 are correspondingly high. 
Milwaukee.. 26.6 22.2 1652 
Minneapolis __ 66.4 21.9 17.5 SUPPLIES OF CATTLE continue liberal. 
Mobile... ; O73 1Osd) 16,3 Total inspected slaughter in September 
wn Wtiee ase 25.4 28.4 19.9 was 1,786,000 head, the largest for that 
New Haven... : c8.2 28.9: 22.6 month on record. Supplies during the 
New Orleans...... ee 2t.4 25.1 16.7 rest of 1934 are expected to continue 
New York... $4.6 29.8 21.1 to be at least equal to last year. 
NOrfoOLK............. . Cisse 2657 LFF 
Omaha......c......- 26:0 18.7 16:4 
Peoria... . @6.8 2930 16.2 
Philadelphia... 54.9 30.2 21.9 
PITCSDUPOR.....-.....-. 2954 BEG ATT 
Portland, Maine... : 58.5 26.9 19.8 
Portland, Oreg.._. el. IS WS.9 
Providence............ o5.0 29.5 235.1 
Richmond_______. : ol.9 26-5 17.8 
Rochester.___.. Z 29.0) 22.6 18.1 
ot. Louis. : 32.6 24.0 18.0 
St. Paul : : 26.6 22.6) 1840 
Salt Lake City_....... 24:1 18:5 14:5 
San Francisco.. 25.8 22.6 15.4 
Savannah. Serer Cries? Zone ‘25:9 16-5 
Scranton te So.t 2822) 21.0 
Seattle 24.4 21.1 I558 
Springfield@, T1............... Eco ASS Piel 
Washington, D. C 32.9 26.3 20.1 


ee 





PORK 


MOST PORK CUTS declined in price from 


September 25 to October 9. The drop 
was greatest in the case of fresh cuts 
such as loins and chops, but cured pork 
products were also reported lower. 


THE FALL DROP in the wholesale hog markets 


began early in September after a sensa— 
tional advance in August. In the second 
week of October hog prices were about 
$1.25 lower than the peak levels of the 
end of August—-but still around $1.25 
higher than at the same time last year. 


NEW CROP HOGS are being marketed in in- 


creasing numbers but weights are low. 
Large numbers of hogs will be marketed 
before January because of the scarcity 
and high price of corn, but because of 
lower weights 
storage supplies the amount of pork 
products available will be less than a 


and because of small 


year ago. 








Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston... 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo____._.... 
Butte.. 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago.___.. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus.. 
Dallas___.. 
Denver.____.. 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile... 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond... 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton.. 
Seattle 
Springfield, Ill 
Washington, D. C 


14. 


_24. 


Who. 

Chops Lard _ smo. 
ham 

(lb.) (1b.) (1b.) 
27.4 14.8 25.4 
ee.4 415.5 25.0 
26.8 14.3 24.4 
Po.1 44-4 25.8 
po.2 i44:9 26.2 
ei.4 24.2 26.1 
po.6 13.7 24:8 
24.5 16.4 27.3 
24.1 14.2 23.9 
1.4 14.6 24.7 
29.7 14.7 22.4 
28.4 15.9 26.3 
ei.D 13.4 25.8 
27.8 15.0 27.4 
pid 350 26.2 
30.5 14.2 26.6 
20.6 13.9 25.5 
eo.e 14.2. 23-6 
20.7 15.9 23.7 
24.2 14.2 24.8 
23.6 14.6 24.9 
wo.e 46.1 24.1 
50.0 16.0 26.5 
26.6 14.8 22.9 
et. 44:9 2725 
25.1 14.4 23.4 
26.5 14.1 24.0 
26.6 14.3 24.5 
Rs.) I4:9 25.8 
28.4 14.4 25.5 
Be.0- 46.1 2725 
24.4 14.2 25.2 
20.6 15.1 25:2 
24.5 14.3 24.6 
22.9 14.9 24.6 
£4.9 45.1 25.0 
o0.4 45.5 29.1 
28.0 14.4 25.0 
28.35 14.2 27.1 
29.6 16.9 21.7 
31.1 14.6 26.4 
ei.o 14.5 24.1 
26.7 14.5 24:6 
20:6 15.8 24.5 
25.6 14.6 25.6 
28.9 18.1 28.6 
oo.0 16.6 29.1 
fe.0 49-8 21.8 
30.0 415.7 25.4 
oo.0 27.1 26.5 
e4.1 14.1 25.6 
Oe 6 a 4 





Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Markets lamb, 

(ib.) 

United States... 24.7 
Atlanta........ re | 
Baltimore... : 20.2 
Birminenam......-....--....- 25.9 
Boston_. Bee 25.35 
Bridgeport 24.6 
Buffalo 22.4 
Butte:....... 22.5 
Charleston, S. C 20.8 
Chicago... 24.3 
Cincinnati 24.7 
Cleveland 20. t 
Columbus : 26.1 
Dallas.. 26.2 
Denver... aa56 
Detroit 26.3 
Fall River.. 25.1 
Houston... 29.9 
Indianapolis 21.6 
Jacksonville 20.0 
Kansas City 25.4 
Little Rock 20.0 
Los Angeles 23.1 
Louisville 27.8 
Manchester 24.8 
Memphis 24.0 
Milwaukee 24.2 
Minneapolis 22:6 
Mobile Z00t 
Newark 20.1 
New Haven 24.6 
New Orleans : 25.3 
New York : : 24.8 
Norfolk 24.6 
Omaha... 25.0 
Peoria. 25.9 
Philadelphia 26.3 
Pittsburgh 24.6 
Portland, Maine ; 22.9 
Portland, Oreg 5 es 
Providence 24.5 
Richmond 200 
Rochester 22.4 
St. Louis Ay ant 
St. Paul 22°17 
Salt Lake City 23.6 
San Francisco 20a 
Savannah 24.4 
Scranton AOSO 
Seattle 22.9 
Springfield, I1l 24.0 
Washington, D. C 24.6 
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LAMB 

LAMB PRICES continue to go down. From 
September 25 to October 9 lamb legs 
dropped 0.5 cent; breast, 0.1 cent; and 
chuck, 0.3 cent. 

WITH BEEF and pork prices also dropping, 
the consumer can now get meats at con— 
siderably less than the prices in recent 
weeks. Retail lamb prices are under 
the levels of last Aprii——-the recent 


low of food prices. 


LAMB SUPPLIES continue fairly liberal but 
prices were stable throughout September. 
The liberal supplie 


are likely to con- 
add 


tinue until around the middle of Novem— 


ber. 


THE AVERAGE quality of lambs 
poor at present due to 


is rather 
unfavorable feed 
conditions. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


HEN PRICES, which have been going up for 


several weeks, were reported one-half 
cent a pound lower on October 9 than two 
weeks’ before. 
their usual seasonal rise—going up one- 


Egg prices continued 


half cent a dozen. 


RECEIPTS OF both poultry and eggs in the 


larger continue to be 
relatively light for this time of the 
year. 


city markets 


The lower retail prices for poul- 
try may be largely due to increased 
lower other 


Supplies and prices of 


meats. 


COLD STORAGE stocks of case eggs on Octo-—- 


ber 1 were 6,803,000 cases. Last year 
on October 1 they were 7,466,000 cases 
and the 5-year average is 7,338,000. 
This, together with a light production 
indicates a continued smaller supply of 
eggs this fall and early winter. 








Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus... 
Dallas.. 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville. 
Kansas City.. 
Little Rock.. 
Los Angeles.. 
Louisville. 
Manchester... 
Memphis... 
Milwaukee.. 
Minneapolis 
Mobile... 

Newark 

New Haven... 

New Orleans 
New York.__.. 
Norfolk...... 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle. 
Springfield, I1l 
Washington, D. C 
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Eggs 


(doz. ) 
35. 
38. 
36. 
Sl. 
48. 
47. 
oT. 
38. 
35. 
34. 
30. 
35. 
30. 
35. 
37. 
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28. 
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pos 
35. 
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mi 
42. 
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Average Retail Prices, October 9, 


Markets 


United States___. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham. 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte_. 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago_. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

Dalles 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 

Los Angeles _. 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaulee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans... 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha__. 

Peoria aa 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Orez 
Providence... 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, Ill 
Washington, D. C 





1934 (cents) 


Potatoes Onions Cabbage 


(CE) 
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CABBAGE PRICES are still going down. 


VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATO PRICES CONTINUE to drop as usual at 


this time of the year. are much 


lower than a year ago. 


They 
Last 
October consumers paid 2.4 cents a pound 
for potatoes compared with 1.9 cents 
this year. 


year in 


The buik of this year's crop 
This 
will tend to keep prices at reasonable 
levels. 


is near the consuming markets. 


ONION PRICES dropped 0.2 cent a pound as 


shipments from the late States increased. 
The crop is of about the same size as a 
year ago and slightly under the 5-year 
average. 


Sup- 
plies have been heavy all year and prices 
will doubtless stay low for some time. 
Growers in Wisconsin and New York are 
getting around $4.00 a ton for their 
crop. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


LETTUCE PRICES fell off half a cent a head 


from September 25 to October 9. Produc— 
tion in late States is about 14 percent 
greater than last year and increasing 
quantities are now coming on the market. 
California is shipping large quantities 
at the present time. 


SPINACH PRICES dropped from 7.3 cents a 


pound to 6.8 cents on October 9. The 
commercial spinach crop is smaller than 
last year's. There are few carlot ship-— 
ments of spinach at this time of the 
year and prices depend mainly on sup- 


plies from areas near the markets. 


NO CHANGE WAS REPORTED in average prices 


of carrots. The fall acreage in Cali- 
fornia has been substantially increased 
and the crop is now starting to the 
market. 








Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore... 
Birmingham. 
Boston.___......_.. 
Bridgeport.. 
Buffalo___..... 
Butte 
Charleston, S. C 
Chicago______. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland... 
Columbus___. 
Dalias...... 
Denver.______.. 
Detroit ___._..... 
Fall River 
Houston..__.. 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City... 
Little Rock.. 
Los Angeles 
Louisville. 
Manchester___. 
Memphis... 
Milwaukee______ 
Minneapolis_. 
Mobile... 
Newark... 
New Haven..__.. 
New Orleans ___ 
New York... 
Norfolk... 
Omaha.__._....__._.. 
Peoria... : 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence. 
Richmond.___. 
Rochester 

St. Louis.. 

St. Paul. : 
Salt Lake City__. 
San Francisco 
Savannah.. 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Springfield, I11_. 
Washington, D. C_ 
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Average Retail Prices, October 9, 1934 (cents) 


Apples Bana- Oran- 
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Markets iden) 
(lb.) (1b. *) (doz. ) 
United States. 5.6 25:9 Sd:9 
Atlanta... 4.8 22.2 30.5 FRUIT 
Baltimore. 5.1 20.2 3.1 (Fresh) 
Birmingham 6.7 *6.2 $6.4 
Boston 6.2 *6.5 SB.4 APPLE PRICES DROPPED seasonally from Sep— 
Bridgeport. 6.0) “G22 42.35 tember 25 to October 9. A rise can be 
Buffalo 4.6 24.6 35.7 expected before long because of the 
Butte 5.6 *9.6 33.8 short crop. Apples this year are of 
Charleston, S. C 6.4 20.2 30.0 good quality. 
Chicago 6.5 i.e Sf.0 
aA : ¥ 
ecinoetgg ee Rea ree ORANGE PRICES dropped from an average of 
Colunbus 4.9 *7.0 35.9 37.0 cents a dozen on September 25 to 
Dallas... «6D «AO 35.9 cents on October 9. A record crop 
Denver : 5s #ota, zo 7 of citrus fruit is in prospect. Florida 
Detroit... 5.6 6.4 37.6 has started to ship grapefruit and will 
Fall River... : 6.9 *6.6 39.4 soon be shipping oranges. 
Houston.......... cite Wena Core 
Indianapolis. 5.1 *7.5 34.8 BANANA PRICES went down 0.1 cent a dozen 
Jacksonville 6.1 15.3 28.5 during the two weeks ending October 9. 
Kansas City.. ea Se oe Banana imports are usually lower in the 
SChee Hae. aa fall and supplies become heavier during 
Los Angeles_. 5.9 7.4 16.6 : ‘ 
iantouitin 6.0 *7.2 32.4 the middle of the winter. 
Manchester... Se “6.2 4050 
Memphis....._._.. 6.5 *6.4 34.3 
Milwaukee.. 5.9 7.1 35.35 
Minneapolis... o.6 *855 34.0 
Mobile. 5.9 I7.1 30.8 
Newark____..._.. o.7 26.1 41.6 
New Haven... 136 24.7 38.5 
New Orleans. 5.0 18.1 33.3 
New York... 6.6 23.4 40.6 
Norfolk.......... 5.0 21.0) 36-9 
Omaha: .......2..:: 6.1 *8.4 34.9 
Peonia:........... ; 5.5. “1.6 36.6 
Philadelphia. 6.0 21.3 39.6 
Pittsburgh... 4.8 23.7 38.9 
Portland, Maine. 4:5 *6.9 37.5 
Portland, Oreg a0 “T.8 32.0 
Providence... 6.1 *6.4 41.7 
Richmond... Sat eond * S50 
Rochester___. 3.8 25.1 34.9 
St. Louis._.... S.7 7.1 35-8 
ot. Pad... 6.6 *8.3 36.8 
Salt Lake City. 5.6 87.6 29.5 
San Francisco... O;0 ‘gece 21.4 
Savannah... 4:3: 2i.i 29:6 
Scranton... 4.4 18.7 37.9 
Seattle. 4:0 *7.1. 36:2 
mpranerield, Dll... 2. Re “7.0 ST. 7 
Washington, D. C_._.............. 6.1 24.1 42.6 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer's right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of dis-— 
tribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to 
developments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials——the farmer-—-is de- 
pendent upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise 
the consumer depends upon the sustained producing power of 
agriculture. The common interests of consumers and of agri- 
culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS' GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and non-governmental measures looking toward the advancement 
of consumers' interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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